JOHN MORLEY AS A WRITER

JOHN MORLEY was a man of many activities, al
of which had a common centre. It is impossible
to discuss anything he did without reference tc
everything else. As much in his essay on Words-
worth, as in his correspondence with Lord Mintc
about Indian reform, the whole man is present
all his thoughts and all his feelings; the historiar
of Cromwell is the Chief Secretary for Ireland
the biographer of Diderot is the member foi
Newcastle. Both in his range and in his self-
consistency he was more representative of the
last century than of this. He spent his youth
in the world of Browning, Bagehot and Mill,
George Eliot and George Lewes, Matthew Arnold
and Victor Hugo, Stephen, Huxley and Mazzini,
He survived into an age when it is common form
that politicians should know no history, that
scientists should be illiterate, that economists
should not be able to write, that moralists should
have no intellects and intellectuals no morals.
As he saw it, a strenuous scepticism has declined
into indifferentism, and principle into oppor-
tunism; he looked back to the mid-Victorian
epoch as Adam may have looked back into Eden;
both in his virtues and his limitations he belonged
to that time, and to the Philosophic Radicals of
that time who perhaps showed both the virtues
and the limitations at their highest. The greatest
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